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rallant course she goes, 
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en crash; are borne over the ide 












find vallies of the cc e have left ‘anla 
far-off distance, and are wont to dis- 
tinguish by the endearifimepi of h And, ee. she had i cited ist . 
{ |jto look a little farthér, What is more ispiring Seprived of her only equalizing power, she rolls,” 
‘||than the passage of the moon through her ethe-||/and plunges, and fairly groans, 1 as with an une- 




































wer from her foes; '||real track, when hetrays are reflected from eve-|/qual and impetuous motion she lurches from side, © 
thing of lifep © ry ripple.on the @cean’s surface; and when, with||to side, the prey of the agitated waters, . : 
ents to strife. a steady gaze for a little while, we can almost|| sweep'the masts, with all their tackle, from . 


aitle-fire—the wreck— |isee them divided, and resting ea@h upon  sin-|| deck, consumed legs time than I have in rolldiig ae ® 






























tock gle drop! But-such was not the scene of which||it; and it. was not until thiey were far from the — 
‘og #Corsair. -|\¥ arn about to attempt a description. ship, and she an unmanageable wreck, that the ry 
qual dy: yith th Galf of Mexico and|| Among the vessels that were moored off Tam-||attention of any. one was awakened, to her situa- 
its winds, ‘will recognize ug the latter, one|!pico, was a gallant and stately,craft—a man of||tion. Then'the commander Was,arousedsfor so . 
that is aptly terniéd the: W » Itis one of||war—which, as the gale swept by her, slipped/|startling and confoundingywere the occurrences ae. 
the heaviest amd m6S® frequent gales that blow |/her cables, turned upon her heel, and was speed-||we have just related, even he, with all his . ¥ 








in any seay wnd, off EMig*ateoumt, together with||ily brought by the Wind, under short sail, in a||/wonted firmness, stood ‘mute and moveless as 





















the exposed and dari tion of the south-|/direction to extricate. ber from the dangérs of ||the grave,” until this ent. His lips, which 
ern coast 'of the Gulf, 1s "an" Opject of peculiar |ithe shore. “Wh storm is yet commencing, || before were parted. as i ied by amazement, 
dread to the navigatoveof thatgem. It rises fre- |/let us look upon ick. there was bustle||were now compressed with a vice-like firmness; 












alert have hardly tim@iugiprep meet it, aud }\in this hour of peril, when the spirit of the Al-||were reléased from the painful’ tension, and the 
in ons, during ||mighty was sweeping over them in the tempest, |/brow contracted into an unwonted scowl; his 
tho whole an, Of its effe p instance, |/the passions of men were not stayed. The ava-||hands, which had dropped nerveless by his side, 
- we shail now'speak. * » a ricious, as he fastened in hig belt the little trea-||were clenched with @ tremendous muscular ex- 
It was on the 10th of September, 1829, that sure‘which by hard labor hie had accumulatéd, |\ertion upon his breast; and, with a stiff, upright 
one of those gales arose very off relaxed the iron muscles of his face into a||position, his face to the gale, and his hair thrown 
coast of Tampico. The day had of smile, displayed that in the moment of||back with wiry rigidity, he P 
perfect calm; and the h the||danger, he stil” we burning of His dearest }jof sullen, dogged despair, ‘ f Tes 
vessels in the stead : . if he and his gold sank to-||to éxert evéry means to sti 
selves a day of relaxati would be easier, and the grave of his beloved ship, whieh pro in he 
of a dark and lowering ‘There, too, stood the proud ||feared for the ° Teste he he was determined to do his 
=. }iman, the -revengeful, the profane, the gloomy, ||duty. « 
sad |and the fierce; each gtill preserved his a Thus he stood for a moment, until regaining : 
bearing, until the attention of all ‘was called to|/his self-possession, he started, andegrasping a % 
the immediate preservation of the ship, trumpet, raised it to his lips; but no sound i — 
“With the, suddentiess almost of thought, the ||it was evident he was collecting all his engs 


it continues; with slig 







quently with such sii@enne hat the ‘most|land cénfusion; and, stran it'may seem, even I eyes, that were opened with a hideousstare, 





































ven. It required 
see, that the wind 
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ward with such gale arose to a fierce and destructive height.—||for a quick and powerful effort, He 

went, c de The sea was stilled, and the cloud of spray that |jthe same intense scowl, and the same rig . 

as this val imp tani Mac along, gave the practised mariners @ ll-||mein. He inhaled a long and deep inspiration, 
was the alertness wi es ‘ ynal of the approach of more then ad ||and, as his commands quivered on his lips, he 
loosed from their anchorage and B fe : hook from head to foot, until, with a mighty ef- 








The cloud ‘burst at length, and, Bpreadf d thé blest celerity ofmovement have fort, he sent them forth in a Sheer shrill voice, 
fragments im every difection, ga ictéd aug tity th enjiad that noble ship gone un- that sounded high above the whistling of the 
gale, which, with aviolence that ¢ mirough the trial; but ere a finger could) gale. s 

lated to nothing but itself, ‘struck’ We raised, she is struck! She bends to the lor “Clear away the booms,” he a. “and 
surface of the ocean.- The wate: lly.force of her rightful master; still she careens, ||get ready a jury foreriast—see the cleared 
fury by its power, resembled the fe still nearer and more appalling is the impend-||—bend the buoys to the stream cable, and stand 
tations of contending armies i ifig danger. Not ahand is elevated to stay her|/by toveer away—-hard up the helm, and put her 
flict—the appetrance of smoke exhibt ; for every one has fallen powerless to its own- ||before the wind.” 

ke the ||er’s side, or grasps with comyulsiyeistrength the|| These orders, issued with a rapidit 


particles that were tori tp, serving tome 
simile more ~striking. aoe nearest support. -A spell is U at unhappy ||most precluded theif being understood, | 
erew. No figure moves upon that deck—n6j|instantantecous and powerful effect upon the c1 


combines most forcibl 
sublime, and cannot be rightly unt th is drawn—the eyes ofall are raised to||As the first word was heard, eye wes 










































































those who have not witnessed it. can eaveén, and the lips of sompstaizesi as if @)|turned upon. the speaker, and was thefe fixed, 

mofe beautiful than the go vave, prayer would go up to the trib of mercy, ! ill his arm dropped to his side, and the trumpet 
it curls up, and bursts into RS no word is uttezed! After a moment of excruei||to the deck. They were, however, obéyed with 
the water that falls from Niggerd’s terri ing suspense, crack is heard!—a shudder an almost fearful activity,.and in a short moment 






What u e than ctive fear passes fore.and aft the ship, the ship was hefore.the wind, and .moving with 
ugh every sailor’s breast—it trembles on the |such velocity tl 9 with extreme difficulty 


feature, extremest nerve, and is followed by @ groaui, |ishe bares: 2 i agcapapee oper 




















































































































































ee CINCINNATI ARROR, ABP LADIES’ PARTERRE. 


"sional order relative to her steerage, and an en-|| to as omm 
couraging word, in an under tone, to a manashe 
passed, with a hurried step and alarmed look, to 






the of his duty. Once, indeed, as i 
the of his situation came upon him with 
tenfold , and while his heart yet clung to 
the anchor of hope, he againtook the trumpet, 
and, in amore steady and audible tone, he cried— 
“Cheerily , my boys, you work for life and home.” 

He said no more; for at the sound of that ic 
word, unconsciously uttered by himself, : 


Bieerishewncs wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at his breast, and turns the past to pain.” 


his beloved wife and child. - He forgot the peril 
of the moment, and clasping his hands upon his 
breast, breathed a prayer to Heaven, that Hr 
would protect and Bless those, who were to him 
dearer than all the world beside, and who, he 
felt, must}"without a mitacle, be left unprotect- 
ed and alone within that very hour. 

Then, again, came upon him, the withering 
consciousness of present danger, and the sense 
of duty to his well-triéd men, to his ship, and to 
his country; and, rousing once more his flagging 
energies to the trial, he took the trumpet, and 
calmly issued his orders, With an alertness 
which nothing but the fear of death could have 
prompted, the jury-mast was raised,and fixed in 
its place. 

His features brightened, and ‘a thrill of more 
than écstacy ran through his frame, as he ordered 
a small sail to be hoisted. But, alas! how vain 
are all the exertions and plans of man, when 
brought imconflict with those of his Creator! 
The sail no sooner eaught the wind, than, with 
« loud report; it burst into a million shreds, and 
precipitated several men into the sea. The 


‘gloom of despondency settled on every face.— 


The ship could not go as she was then going, and 
be safe; the gale was sure to destroy the least 
sail'that Was hoisted, and it seemed utterly im- 
possible to do aught to save her. Suddenly the 
er started—his features again bright- 
, and, applying the trumpet to his lips, he 
shouted— 
‘Hard down the helm---down with it, and 
stand by to let fall the buoy.” — 
Those'acqnainted withthe sea, and those only, 
can understand the terrible danger of thismaneu- 
vre. There were a thousand chances to one, 
that the ship, as she fell into the trough of th 
sea, would be thrown on her beam ends, and im- 
mediately lost. “Every soul in her, from the 
captain to the smallest boy, understood perfectly 
the extent of the peril; and as her head wheeled 
iftly,round, and the seas broke over her, they 
stood jn motionless suspenge, awaiting the result. 
Never dida ship behave better. Wher her head 
came so neaf the wind that the water broke over 
the Lows, the word was given---the buoy fell--- 
the cahle was veered---her head came directly to 
the wind, and she lay as if anchored to the sur- 
face of the sea. 
How different is the appearance of that crew 


now, from what it was when they were borne 
down under the apprehension of an immediate 


and horrid death! Then they stood as woul 


stand a band of malefactors, who were doomed 


to be their last. ‘New’ ‘sie be 
thing thatthe best know 
couldw@ictate, and-the whi 
had Been hushed upon #he destruc 











porary anchorage, .w 
touched, and what various#feelings excite the|/mates of’ that noble. c 
harrassed crew. wT 
tered over the disord 
by single ones,as 

danger; and if eac 

some, who have yet the hardihoed to speculate |jas the tempest, with a fury ved 


His thouglits wandered to the peaceful scenes of|on the probable chances of safety. At these|/upon them. 
his happier days, ahd twined around the forms of|}] would not look. 
















every moment||drendfal sink Fan 
done every |}srou d at the of 1 

tives, and searching s 
hope, that asc adie dliline of health, afid finds 


of the sail,||no glimmering of hope? If thou hast, 
ship rides to this tem-||eanst thou follow; unbiddeny the’ c 


t various springs are||countenance and feeling age 







looks 
nds and rela. 
futiny on the’ 














e again heard. 












that remain, are seat-||to her temporary anch 
deck in little knots, or|j}buoy up the sinking 

apt to be in times of||crew, and to give the 
lection may be found|}when the ehafed and 


The noiseef its SS raph wile 
The strong-minded and||in the remotest corn — 
firm are not to be found among them, for they ||sheet of lightning, “ one 0" the 
need not the’ support of companionship. It is||spot on which he stéod ¥ remaining 
among those, who, secluded from the rest of the||means of safety , and veteran 
crew, sustain themselves by their own reflections, ||skill exercised i in Ss another. As 
that the flowers of feeling and sentiment, arc||her head began to turn fromthe wind, her motion 
found, under the unprepossessing garb of the|/became quicker and mor@ irrégular, and with it 
sturdy mariner. Of these, a few might be seen jicame a vivid conificousness of the importance of 
in different parts of the deck, in the positions||immediate.and péwerful exertion. The com- 




























those iron featuresy which, in hours of gaiety and 
merriment, were wont to relax into the jovial 
laugh. . There are moments. when 


is reitetated by every tongue: 
thé’ship has sprung a-leak!” 

"keep the ship hefore the 

eaptain, in a husky and 
As these words passed his lips, 
a mountain wave struck the after part of the 
vessel, wrenched her rndder from.the stern, and 
jleft her truly a shorn and naked wreck, the un- 
esisti rey of the angry waters. The leak 


i d, as she settles slowly, 
; com¢s upon them, and 
is dropped. 


pray,?’ said the exhausted command- 
wet ugpray,” is echoed by the exhaust- 
-Thgknee is bent before the throne of 
e¥@is- raised, andthe lip quivers with 
ation-that is about to be uttered; bat 
et ied them.’ The ship, groaning 
i ‘ p makes a tremendous plunge— 
very a ‘ : ms 
an almost ee aetion, and 
érash is heard like Mie rending of 
nt oaks—the shrieks of the victims 


otouer aay eee 
that an expressionof bitter resignation, mingled 
with a slight smilé, may be seen, as the recollec- 
tion of happier hours illamines the dismal cavern 
within, and. the imagination returns to bright = 
and holy scenes, that have passed, and are no 
more to be enjoyed. 

The brow of the gay young mie man, as 
fearfully contracted; and the cheek, through} 
which the warm blood onte flowed in quick and 
chasing eurrents, was white.as the drift and om 
of the element on whieh he rode. From| é 
him, too, the deep-heayed sigh and burning tears |= 
were wrung, as the watchful care of a-mother 
the holy and tender affection of a”sister, am 
possibly the sweet and lovely purity 
dearer than mother or sister, by tuffis rus 


upon his recollection, and wrapt Bim in témiey ‘ 
porary forgetfulness of ; inpene w futw the foaming grave of the gallant 
. ae : ? 


danger. : Cc. D. D. 
But oh! how difficult, nay, impossible, to Qi » Sept, 10, 1831. 
rl 








scribe the emotions that agitated the many 

bewildered hearts in that fearful hour. Let us 

rather proceed to its consumination, and™gee 

how fared the ship that a short liour béfore was ‘SKETCH OF A JOURNEY. 

riding lightly on the unruffled billows, and was|} Thsfidst pleasant journey I ever had, was from 

the home offmany’a gay and gladsome being. Phil hia to Mount Yernon—Reader, do not be 
Hast tliou ever seen the anxious father hang-||alarmé@; I shall not ribe every thing I saw, 

ing over the, death-bed of an only and dear gon? |jand moretoo—so “briéf let me be.” 

hast thou watched the convulsive shudder of that||' At seven o’clock, precisely, the boat left Chesnut 
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iron frame, as the form of his child‘is fast assum=ystreet whgrf—and atnine o'clock, precisely, 200 
the hue of death hast thou marked the firm|fRpse”se"* OS cree This beige oer 
compression of those lips, whose every move- one amitsed ise Pike page soe 
4 Some walk deck, some sat in the cabin, 

ment. was wont to be so happy, and so bla related the news. of the morning, and some 
hast thou seen the hot tears streaming from t emarked, “what a p cool air this is—how, 
eyes, glose shut in very. Agony, which used toll swiftly boat glide® the water.”—“The 
glisten with more than lppiness, as he gazed||scenery along these shores is not so picturesque,” 
on his peerless boy? Witnessed thejjsaid a tall man with green spectacles, “as it is on 

































“Noyit isan” was chebrit reply. was delight 
ed with every thing, for 1 left Philadelphia with the 
determination to find no fault. In the midst of my 
t the boat stopped. “What is to be done 
ww» said half a dozen people at once. “You be 
ie to get out of de steamboat and walk into de 
barge” was the reply of a. Negro. Accordingly, 
in Jess than twenty-five minutes, we were on board 
of the barge-and ready fora ride on the canal, which 
we had through a somewhat interesting country. 
Leaving the barge we walked on board of the beau- 
tiful steamboat Charles Carroll of Carrollton, su- 
perior, by far, to any boat that sails on the Ches- 
apeake. 

Arriving in Baltimore I stepped-at Barnum’s city 
hotel, which is a fine ; indeed, this monu- 
mental city has many splendid buildings. Teale’s 
Museum, is a fashionable and pleasant resort; the 
Bazaar, too, surpasses any thing of the kind_in the 
United States. It is filled with every thing froma 
blue ribbon, up to the most beautiful Jace, and from 
tin ware up to the most splendid China—nay, there 
are pretty girls there, and not a few, to sell you 
whatever you fancy. 

Washington’s Monument stands on elevated 
ground, and he who has seen it, must have had his 
feelings inspired with its.grandeur and majesty. 
Its location is beautiful; in front of it, the city and 
the bay .are in full view; in the rear, a charming 
rolling country strikes the eye with peculiar beau- 
ty. 

Tio one would visit this city without riding on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road.” I seated my- 
self inor ona car, drawn by one horse, with forty 
other passengers, and a more pleasant ride 1 never 
thad.. The scenery along the road from Baltimore 
to Ellicott’s mills, for the most part, is pleasant and 
interesting. Ah, what.a happy day that will be 
when the rail road from Baltimore to io riv- 
er will be completed; and that the lay wil rive 
there is no doubt. ; 

There is nothing interesting along the road from 
Baltimore to Washington, and unless one rides with 
agreeable company he will wish his journey ‘at an 
end. Dwarf trees, barren fields, and n huts, 
ate the principal objects on either site of the road. 





rgetown and Alexandria, in full 
relief before me. And there was the Pennsylvania 
Aventie too, shaded by two rows of trees, leading 
towards the President’s House, and the public offi- 


\|sacrifices for the sake of dress. » Yet there are three 


distinct grades of the mantilla: the lady in the 
upper rank of Jife, and most of those in the middle 
ranks, wear the !ace muhtilla; some of blond— 
some of English net, worked in Spain, and these 
vary in price, from 4t, or 51, to 20%. The Bour- . 





ces around it. 1 viewed all this till my head be- 
came dizzy, and then! retraced my steps to’Terra 
Firma. ’ 
Stepping on board of aBeccish steam boat I was 
safely-landed in Alexa 
Washington, Thislittle city is but the wreck of 
what it was. Alas! how sad are the changes of for- 
tune. I could have wept over the ruins of this 
town—but I had the prospect of soon seeing Mount 
Vernon—the repose of the **Father of his country,” 
nine miles below Alexandria. Engaging a saddle 
horse, I rode this distance in silence and medita- 
tion. Turning off from the turnpike I passed over 
by-paths till I arrived at the immediate enclosures 
of Mount Vernon. How silent was every thing a- 
bout this place. [t was a. beautiful afternoon of} 
November that I saw the dwelling place of the 
Fatherof his country. Oh' *twas a magnanimous 
view! I stood on holy ground! I gazed on scenes too 
glorious for description! Prom the veverable man- 
sion of Washington 1 viewed the bright waters of 
the Potomac. I sawthat 


“River! that rollest by the ancient walls” 


of this hallowed mansion! [ saw the river in all its 
sublimity! Glorious river, Washington loved thee, 
and on thy western border.is his tomb !—and there it 
should remain forever. 


oS 








SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 








THE STREETS OF MADRID. 

The stranger who walks for the first time 
through the streets of Madrid, is struck with the 
sombreness of the prospect that is presented to 
him: this, he speedily discovers, arises from the 
costume of the women. It is the varied and 
many colored attire of the female sex that gives 
to the streets of other great cities their gaiety 





There is one little village, howevér, on this rdad, 
that recalls to mind a military squabble; via, Bla- 
densburg. The particulars of that/battle were’ 


and liveliness. No pink, and green, and yellow, 
and blue silk bonnets, nod along: the streets of| 
Madrid; for the women wear no bonnets—no rib- 


geoises generally wear the mantilla, part lace and 
part silk, the lace in front and the silk behind, with 
Jace trimmings; and the lower orders wear a man- 
tilla wholly of silk, or of silk trimmed with velvet. 
is the only country in Europein which ana- 


ia; seven miles below tio 1 dressextends to the upper ranks; but, even 


in Spain this distinction seems to give way. In the 
streets, no one yet ventures to appear without the 
mantilla; but French hats are frequently seen in 
carriages and in the theatre; and the black silk 
gown, once as indispensable as the mantilla,. some- 
times gives place to silks of other colors; and éven 
a French or English printed muslin may occasion- 
ally be'seen on the Prado. But although the som- 
tre dress of the women, and the consequent absence ‘ 
of bright colors, seemed at first to give a gloomy 
cast to the exterior of the population of Madrid, 
alittle closer observance of it ‘disclosed a variety 
and picturesqueness not tobe found in any other 
of the European countries. The dress of the wo- 


men, although sombre, bears, in the eye of a stran- 
ger, acharacter of both nyélty and grace. The 
round, turn-up hat and -crimson sash of the peas- 
ant; the short green jacket, and bare legs and san- 
dals of the innumerable water-carriers, who call 
aqua fresea; and the sprinkling of the military 
costume; and, above all, the grotesque dresses of 
the multitudes of friars of different orders, give to 
the scene a character of originality exclusively its 
own. No featurein the scene before me appeared 
more novel than the universality of the fan; a 
Spanish woman would be quite as likely to go out 
of doors without her shoes as without her fan. ‘I 
saw not one female in the streets without this indis- 
pensable appendage. The portly dame and her 
stately daughter, the latter six paces in advance, 
as is the universal custom throughout Spain, walked ' 
fanning themselves; the child of six years old held 
to mamma with one hand, and fanned herself with 
the other; the woman sitting at her stall, selling 
figs, sat fanning herself; and the servant coming 
from market, carried her basket with one arm_and 
fanned herself with the other. Tome, w x 








very minu explained to me, by a) er 
the ‘aayer he officiated as general ~ 
rable occasion) as we passed through the village 

At length, the stage stopped in front of the 
tional Hotel, and after an excellent dinner, which 
was served up in the best manner, | amused myself 
in looking at the wonders of Washington. For a 
just and minute description of which city, I would 
refer every one to Cooper’s Travelling Bachelor. 
There is much in this city to interest evefy Amer- 
ican; the Capitol, the Patent Office, andthe city 
in general, afford a fund of entertainment to an in- 
telligent mind. There isa magnificence about the 
United States’ Capitol that any person, who is not 
too much prejudiced in favor of the superior beauty 
of buildings in a foreign land, must admire. 

I passed a whole day in viewing this edifice, and 
the more I viewed it the more I saw to interest me. 
The Senate Chamber—the'Representatives’ Hall— 
the Library—the Rotundo, are not fo be viewed in 
a@moment. Ascending step after step—and it was 
like ascending the hill of Science—I gained an ap- 
erture through the top: here was a view surpassing 
any thing I had imagined; the building itself, to 
look down upon it, would have well repaid me for 
the fatigue in ascending—but when I turned my 










ands of more than all the cclors of the-rainbow 
hequer the streets of Madrid; for the womén of 
Madrid do not understand the use of ribands.— 


ithout a bonnet ora riband, and al\, or nearly 
, indlack! yet such is the population of Mad- 


ly conceive the sombreness of a noueliehtieall 


never seen a fan but in the hands of a lady, this 
seemed ridiculous enough. 

The streets of Madrid presented a totally differ- 
pat aspect at different hours of the day. Before 
one o’clock, allis nearly as I have described it, 
bustling and busy, and thronged with people of all 
ranks, of whom the largest population are always 





rid. Every woman in Spain wears a mantilla 


females; for the womanof Madrid spend much of 





which varies, in quality and expense, with the 
station of the wearer; and for the benefit of those 
who, though they may have heard of a mantilla, 
have an imperfect idea of what it is, I will de- 
scribe it. A mantilla is a scarf thrown over the 
head and shoulders; behind, and at the sides, it 
descends nearly to the waist, and falling, in front, 
over avery high comb, is gathered and fastened, 
generally by something ornamental, just above | 
the forehead, at the low partof the hair, Ofvld, 
there was a veil attached to the fore part of the 
mantilla, which was used or thrown back, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the wearer; but veils are now 
rarely seen in Spain, excepting at mass. 

Of the rank and means of a Spanish woman, 


though thiscannot idered a certain criterion, 


heir time in the streets, going and coming from 
mass, shopping, (never-failing resource), and going 
and coming from the Prado. But, from one o'clock 
till four, the aspect of every thing is charged: the 
shops are either shut or a curtain is drawn before 
the door; the shutters of every window are closed ; 
scarcely a respectable person is seen in the street; 
the stall-keepers spread cloths over their wares and 
go to sleep; groups of the poor and idle are seen 
stretched in the shade, and the water-carriers, 
|throwing their jackets over their faces, make pil- 
lows of their water-casks. But the siesta over, al] 
is again life and bustle : the curtains are withdrawn, 
the balconies are filled with ladies, the sleepers 
shake off sheir drowsiness, and the water-carriers 
resume their vocation, and deafen us with the cry of 


something may be gathered from the mantilla, ||¢qua fresca. These water-carriers are a curious 


race, and are as necessary to the Spanish peasant as 
the vender of beer is to the English labourer. 








eyes around, and viewed the many objects that 


since Spanish women wil] make extraordinary 



























BY A SEXAGENARIAN. 


Near the little hamlet of D-——, at the foot a 
the hill stretching westward, lay the ample do- 
mains of the wealthy Lord L——; forming a 
part of one of those fertile and cultivated dis- 
tricts, which betoken the near abundance of the 
rich loamy soil of the northern graziers. Its 
present possessor had returned within the last 
year from the continent, to reside at the seat of 
his forefathers, and find employment for the well 
lined coffers of his immediate predecessor, The 
new lord, we were informed, was now on the 





and attractions in his eyes, as the beautiful, the 
graceful, and the gentle-couled, intelligent Mar- 
ret. 

a Was it possible, then, that by any dark con- 
spiracy of the fates, it had become the bounden 
duty of Maurice Dunn to unite the fair hand of 
the heing he most adored on earth to another; to 

pronounce the nuptial benediction upon her as a 
bride, and to consign all his cherished love to 
unavailing bitterness and tears! From the rude 









eve of forming an union with one of the fairest 
girls in the county—the daughter of his father’s 
old friend, the late member for K———;; a gentle- 
man who, by his imprudence, had left at his 
death, a large family involved in considerable 
difficulties and embarrassment. The late Lord 
L——, had not only materially assisted them, 
“but, had even consented that the family union, 
long before projected between his friend’s daugh- 
terand his ownson,should still take place. This, 
too, was an object in which the mother of Mar- 
garet Dillon—already betrothed to the scion of 
L—— House, before his departure for foreign 
lands—was more particularly interested, having 
several younger children almost wholly unprovi- 
ded for. Circumstances, therefore, seemed to 
render it. imperative on the oldest to fulfil her 
mother’s wishes; and only by some strange per- 
versity of fate was such an alliance likely to prove 
an unhappy one. 

The lovely Margaret was then in her seven- 
teenth year, while her intended lord was nearly 
aa many summers older, and by no means of that 
prepossessing character and exterior, nor of that 
lofty reputation and rare report, calculated to 
win “golden opinions” from al] manner of wo- 
men. The marriage, however, was to take 
place on his return, without much”¢ensideration 
of reciprocal feeling, and had been. ‘delayed only 
in consequence of the sudden demise of his lord- 
ship’s father. His return, we were told, had 
been marked by no expression of joy on the part 
of his tenantry andretainers; nor what was more 
to be regretted, on the part of the intended bride 
herself, who was, on the other hand, said to be 
a favorite with all classes of her acquaintance. 

If the new lord, however, had failed to make 
himself liked; this did not seem to be the case 
with a young clergyman in the vicinity, of the 
name of Maurice Dinn,whose noble look, and high 
yet gentle bearing, we had already noticed on our 
approach, and who respectfully saluted us; and 
whom we did not fail to recognize by the descrip- 
tion and encomiums of the ancient herdsman.— 
He wasthe eldest, we learned, of a large family; 
and, being a youth of talents, was, after receiv- 
ing.an excellent education, at no small sacrifices 
on the part.of his father, appointed to a curacy 
near his native place. 

Among his most constant hearers, were Mrs. 
Dillon and her daughter; and in the .character 
both of a pastor and a.tutor, Maurice Dunn was 
admittedfike a friend more than a vibiter, at the 
tady’s house. Here his fine taste and natural 
skill in music, drawing, and almost every ac- 

complishment, recommended him to his pupils 





unvarnished account of-our ancient chronicler, 
so dreadful a sacrifice appeared about to be made, 
and in that mode, and under those evil auspices, 
which leave not a moral possibility of escape. ° 

Finding this melancholy wedding was to take 
place next day, and the church lay in our route, 
we agreed before retiring to rest, to accompany 
our worthy host to witness the ceremony. 

The next morning saw us on our way to the 
church of L——, “some twa long miles,” as we 
were assured by our conductor, but which turned 
out, ac ng to our more southern calculation, 
to be at least four. Upon our arrival, we found 
that the bridal procession was already there, and 
had passed into the interior of the holy office. 

We took our station as near as the throng per- 
mitted us, to the altar.. The minister already 
stood before it; the bride and bridegroom at a lit- 
tle distance; and we could easily distinguish 
their countenances, and observe all that passed. 
The rest of the party comprised Lord L——’s 
friends, the bride’s, and those of the young min- 
ister; among the lest of whom was seen his ven- 
erable father, whose eye frequently turned with 
an expression of pride and pleasure upon his son. 
That son, indeed, seemed one to deserve the ad- 
miration with which he was so generally regard- 
ed:—his noble figure, handsome features, and 
dignified air and deportment, contrasted strong- 
ly with the mean and significant appearance, 
spite of his gilded trappings, that marked the 
bridegroom. But what most rivetted my atten- 
tion, was the singularly resolute and concentrat- 
ed expression in the features of the minister, as if, 
they had been well schooled to some desperate 
task. Firmin spirit, and calm in mood; he looked 
like one whose thoughts were above, or absent 
from, all considerations of the scene by which he 
was surrounded: as if the world,—its weal or woe, 
with all its vicissitudes, marriages and deaths, 
were alike indifferent events to him. Yet a close 
observer might detect traces of something forced 
and strange, that excited a painful sensation in 
the beholder; and seemed to betoken little of a 
peaceful mind. And now my fancy began to fill 
up the rude and simple sketch of him, drawn by 
our aged guide: after what I-had heard, there 
was a meaning in all Isaw. Sudden gleams of 
thought seemed to “‘come and go, like shadows” 
flitting across his brain, and darkening on his 
features, even against his resolute will. An un- 
earthly paleness sat upon his brow, strongly 
contrasted with the hectic glow which flushed 
his cheek.- There was a slight convulsive mo- 
tion on the eye-brows, and edge of the lips, which 
neither the hent brow, nor the fixed expression 
of the mouth could quite repress. The same 









s in his hands;—they trembled, though. his 
t|| generat demeanor was firm and collected. Wha 
most struck me were a restlessness and eager. 
ness of purpose, mixed with a feeling of 

pain, which were plainly reflected in the 
our honest guide, presenting a perfect pietute of 

rustic perturbation, curiosity, and awe. 

I now also observed his father’s eye more thay 
once directed ae Maurice Dunn; with ay 
uneasy look, as if the first time he-had detect 
ed something that gave him pain. © He thea 
looked towards the bride and bridegroom with 
the same uneasy glance,as if to inquire the 
meaning of what he saw, Other eyes, too, were 
directed towards the minister, but he seemed too 
deeply absorbed in his own thoughts, to heed 
what was passing around him. [If his eyes met 
another’s, it was with fixed coldness and almost 
|haughtiness of air. Yet that pride appeared 
forced, as if there was something he wished to 
conceal from the scorn or pity of the world. To 
me, ihe expression of his face, though composed, 
was one of suffering, deep-seated and intense;— 
so well subdued, as scarcely to be detected with- 
out previous knowledge of the cause. It might 
be the effect of mere physical] pain or sickness— 
not of the heart; and there seemed~too much 
pride imhis stern eye to betray its existence, were 
it there. Altogether, his bearing was decidedly 
not that of a holy minister, prepared to pronounce 
a nuptial blessing upon the happy, the beautiful 
and young’ for what had that expression of pride 
and reckless indifference to do with an occasion 
like this? On the contrary, he seemed to glory 
in despising all those human syrapathies and at- 
tachments which he was there called upon to 
hallow ond unite. 

As thus stern he stood and looked, how fared 
it ‘with that lovely and gentle bride, who had 
come to.claim his nuptial benediction upon her- 
self and her ill-assorted lord?” Had she indeed 
selected such a lover in some hour of wounded 
pride or scorn, when her heart had her crushed 
or wrung With anguish? or was ihe marriage 
yet more fearfully her evil lot! Was it with such 
a being she had wandered during the summer 
seasons of love, amidst the forest bowers, and 
breaths, and hills of her native spot? Was it 
with him she had visited the sorrowing and sick, 
and gladdened the hearts of the orphan and the 
widow, and made the homes.and hearts of the 
poor and comfortless sing for joy! Ah No! ne 
was not her companion;—it was with Maurice 
Dunn, that minister of wretchedness, who was 
about to wed her to another, that she had talked 
in sweet communion of spirit, during these sa- 
cred and too well remembered walks. But they 
were driven to fulfil their evil destiny; there 
was no retreat,—no escape’for Maurice Dunn. 
He had yowed it, and to redeem his pledge he 
now stood a sacrafice at the altar of his God. 
He knew his love was hopeless, and she, too, 
knew it; but had he spoken the word, she would 
have flown with him to any part of the earth. 
—Alas! this one hope she had garnered up in 





lier heart as a last resource; but he had urged it 
not; and she there stood before him,—all her 
woman’s pride and desperation, added to the 
tortures of her love, summoned to bear her 
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through the dreaded task.- ustre|| 
shone in her eye; it could be seen through t fa bis becom, wie se eriets 
folds of her veil, and one instinctively turned) cong martyr vo Osby 
it wowething ofthe sme, wid] °F er, and supp 
eway Gow Poser he iy a saw and felt no 
! more. Hisheart was‘broken, agony had burst its 
spread its contagious sympathy to all around. | 
Her face was exquisitely beautiful, but ahaiect ee, Tht Mood raubel up i teerente ‘tikonge 
as white as the dress'she wore; and she looked || the altar. 
most lovely, in spite of the deep seated sadness} One piercing shriek washeard ; it arose  ahoveds: 
it betrayed. Her figure_was strikingly grace-|/ery other voice, as the young distracted bride threw 
ful, her head was slightly drooping, and there|jherself in passionate agony on her lover’s body; 
was an air of dignity in her whole deportment,||and the house of God resounded only with grief — 
as if emulating that of him who stood before 
her inthe fixed and concentrated passion of his 


doom. 




















and in that state the unhappy lady was borne from 
the church, her white bridal robes stained with the 
of : blood of him to whom she would have been ha 
Itappearedto me as if there prevailed through ||¢> have been united even in death. Nor was my 
the whole party a certain consciousness of some- ry leng before the prayer which ever after ruse to 
thing wrong,—of some struggle or impending her lips was granted to her sufferings. 
evil to be encountered; but this! attributed to Accompanied by my friend, I instantly left the 
mere fancy, until subsequently it was remarked || place, and in the deep sequestered solitudes’of the 
to have been felt by others as well as by my-||woods apd mountains, we for a time sought to for 
self. '||\get the painful impression this event had produced. 

While engaged in reading the marriage ser-|| It was about two years after our return, that we 
vice, which he pronodnced in a bold and clear requested one of our friends, then on a visit near the 
tone, the young minister had his eyes somewhat village.of bey to inquire i e fate of the 
sternly fixed upon the two beings whom he ad- unhappy bride. He visited the church-yard, and 
dressed; his calm brow, his lofty figure, and deep 
toned voice giving double solemnity to his words. 
At length he took the bride’s hand, as if to place 
it inthat of her intended lord; and it was ther 
for the first time, that one thrill of feeling seem- 
ed to shake his whole frame. He almost started 
back, as if he had trodden on a serpent; for he 
felt that hand more deathly cold and trembling 
than his own. Each seemed to recognize the 
death-damp touch, and, shuddering to shrink 
from it. To me it was evident that she sought 
to release her hand at the moment when it was 
placed in thatof the bridegroom’s; but the min- 
ister, recovering himself almost instantaneously, 
hurried over the remaining service, and still more 
rapidly uttered the nuptial blessing. 

The fatal words were pronounced; and as he 
closed the book, he raised his eyes to the bride’s face, 
as if to take one farewell look. Their eyes met: 
she felt and returned that look ; but with.a wild ex- 
pression of woman’s agony and reproach, which 
years have not since obliterated from my memory, 
nor from that, I think, of any onc who witnessed it. 
It would appear’ as if till then she had believed it 
impossible, that he whom she loved would meet her 
there to execute so fearful and soul-rending a sen- 
tence on all her love. It appeared to have chilled 
the very life-blood in her veins, for, regardless of all 
else around her, she stood rooted to the spot, as if 
‘entranced in wo. She still kept her eye fixed on the 
minister, who had shrunk in apparent terror from 
that one heart-rending look ; but, as if in answef to 
it, his own was now directed towards his father, 
surrounded by his. numerous family. She under- 
stood him; ifwas the sole reply he could give; and 
stretching out her hand to him, as if to beg his for- 
giveness for upbraiding him, she let her head fall up- 
on her breast, and wept. 

Thus was divulged the previous secret of their 
love ; all that had before passed : thus were revea‘ed 
their cruel sufferings, their‘vain prayers and tears, 
sternly enforced duty, and submission to their fate. 
This painful scene was accompanied by mingled 
murmurs and imprecations, or by sobs and tears, 
from every spectator: but a more trying crisis was 
athand. With that’ one distracted look, andthe 





























































Maurice Dunn, rose the family vault of the Lords 
of L__—_—. The Jast name that had been in- 
scribed was that of Margaret, Countess of L——, 
who died in the 2st year of her age.—It was only) 
the second of her ill-starred marriage.—-- The 
Wreath for 1832. 








THE HURRICANE. 

Various portions of our country have at dif- 
ferent periods suffered severely from the influ- 
ence of violent storms of wind, some of which 
have been known to traverse nearly the whole 
extent of the United States, and to leave such 
deep impressions in their wake as will not easi- 
ly be forgotten. Having witnessed one of these 
awful phenomenas in all its grandeur, I shalj 
attempt to describe it for your sake, kind reader, 


astonishing revolution of the ethereal element, 
even now bringing with it so disagreeable a sen- 
sation, that I feel as if about to be affed@fed by a 
sudden stoppage of the circulation of my blood. 

I had left the village of Shawaney, situated 
on the banks of the Ohio, on my return from 
Henderson, which is also situated on the banks 
of the same beautiful stream. The weather was 
pleasant, and I thought not warmer than usual 
at the season. My horse was jogging quietly 


in the course of my life, entirely engaged in 
commercial speculations. I had forded High- 
land Creek, and was on the eve of entering a 
tract of bottom land or valley, that lay between 
it and Canoe Creek, when, on asudden, I re- 
marked a great difference in the aspect of the 
heavens. A hazy thiékness had over spread the 
country, and I for some time expected an earth- 
quake, but my horse exhibited -no propensity to 
stop and prepare for such an occurrence. I had 
nearly arrived at the verge of the valley, when 
I thought fit to stop hear a brook, and dismount 
to quench the thirst which had come upon me. 















Long insensibilities came mercifully to her relief, || 


along, and my thoughts were, for once at least/|/ 


Twas leaning on my knees with my-lips about |/santown, or attempt to force my way through 
“~~ y 4 %. > | . 2 . 
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the earth, I heard a distant murmuring ¢ sound of 
an extraordinary nature. I drank, however, and 
jas I rose on my feet, looked.towards, the south- 
\west, where I observed a yellowish ova] spot, _ 
the appearance of which was quite new to me. 


his mouth and ears, and he fell dead at the foot of|| Little time was left me for consideration, asthe 


next moment a smart breeze. began to agitate 
the taller trees. It increased to an unexpected 
height, and already the smaller branghes and 
twigs were seen falling in a slanting direction 
towards the ground. Two minutes had scarce- 
ly elapsed, when the whole forest before me was 
in fearful motion. Here and there, where one 
tree pressed against another, a creaking noise 
was produced, similar to that occasioned by the 
violent gusts which sometimes sweep. over the 
country. Turning instinctively towards the di- 
rection from which the wind blew, I saw, to my 
great astonishment, that the noblest trees of the 
forest bent their lofty heads for a while, and un- 
able to stand against the blast, were falling into 
pieces.. First, the branchés were ‘broken off 
with a cracking noise; then Went the upper part 
of the-massy trunks; and in many. places whole 
trees of gigantic.size were falling entire to the 





near the humbler stone that marked. the grave of ground. So rapid was the progress of the storm, 


that before I could think of taking measures to 
insure my safety, the hurricane was passing op- 
posite the place where I stood. Never can I 
forget the scene which at that moment present- 
ed.itself. The topsof the trees were seen mov- 
ing in the st. angest. manner, in the central cur- 
rent of the tempest, which carried along with 
it a mingled mass of twigs and foliage, that 
completely obscured the view. Some of the lar- 
gest trees were seen bending and writhing un- 
der the gale; others suddenly snapped across; 
and many, after a momentary resistance fell up- 
rooted to the earth—The mass-of branches, 
twigs, foliage, and dust that moved through the 
air, was. whirled onwards like a cleud of feath- 
ers, and i passing, disclosed a wide space filled 
with fallen trees, naked stumps, and heaps of 


and for your sake only# the recollection of that||shapeless ruins, which marked the path of the 


tempest. This space was about ® fourth of a 
mile in breadth, and to my imagination resem- 
bled the dried up bed of the Mississippi, with 
its thousands of planters.and sawyers, Strewed 
in the sand, and inclined in various degrees. 
The horrible noise resembled that of the great 
cataracts of Niagara, and as it howled along in 
the track, of the desolating tempest, produced 
a feeling in my mind which it were impossible 
to describe. . 
The principal force of the hurricane was now 
over, although millions of twigs of small branch- 
es, that had been brought from a great distance, 
were seen following the blast, as if drawn on- 
wards by some mysterious power. » They even 
floated in the air for some hours after, as if sup- 
ported by the thick mass of dust that rose high 
above the ground. The sky, had now a green- 
ish lurid hue, and an extremely disagreeable 
sulphureous odor was diffused in the atmosphere. 
I waited in amazement, having sustained no ma- 
terial injury, until nature atJen Tesumed her 
wonted aspect. For some moments I felt unde- 
termined whether I should return back to Mor- 
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the wrecks of the tempest. My business, how- 
ever, being of an urgent nature, I ventured in- 

ye to the path of the storm, und after encountering 
innumerable. difficulties, succeeded in crossing 
it. I was obliged to lead my horse by the bridle, 
to enable him to leap oWer the fallen trees, 
whilst I scrambled over or under them in the 
best way I could, at times so hemmed in by the 
broken tops and-tangled branches, as almost to 
become | rate. On arriving at my house, I 
gave an unt of what [had seen, when to my 
surprise, I was told that there had been very 
little wind in the neighborhood, although in the 
streets and gardens many twigs and branches 
had fallen in a manner which excited great sur- 
prise. 

Many wondrous accounts of the devastating 
effects of this hurricane were calculated in the 
country after its occurrence. Some log houses, 
we were told, had been overturned, and their in- 
mates destroyed. One person informed me 
that a wire-sifter had been conveyed by the gust 
to a distance of many miles.—Another had 
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big with imagination’s greatest hopes and fears; 
—it is the consummation that clears up all mys- 
tery—resolves all doubts—which removes con- 
tradiction and destroys error. 
a ficod of rapture may at once burst upon the de- 
parted soul! The unclouded brightness of the 
celestial region—the pure existence of etherial 
beings—the solemn secrets of nature may then 
be divulged; the immediate unity of the past, 
the present and the future;—strains of unimag- 
inable harmony; forms of imperishable beauty 
may then suddenly disclose themselves, bursting 
upon the delighted senses, and bathing them in 
measureless bliss! The mind is lost in this ex- 
cess of wondrous light, and dares not turn trom 
the heavenly vision to one so gloomy, so tremen- 
dous as the departure of the wicked! Human 
fancy shrinks back appalled—while Hope and 
Charity whisper to the bleeding heart that there 
where all mercy is, there, too, will be forgive- 
ness!”’ 
























CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND LADIES PARTERRE. 


upon thé mind as it contemplates the awful] 

moment between life and death! It is a momentjsidereble poetic beauty, many blemishes, and much of 
that obscurity for which its author is noted. Like most 
of Fairfield’s writings, the extracts we have seen abound 
in intolerably long sentences. Take for example the 


Great God! what|| lowing. which is said to be the commencement of the _ 
poem, . 





found a cow lodged in the fork of # large half- 
broken tree. But, as I am disposed to relate on- 
ly what I have myself seen, I shall not lead you 
into the region of romance, but shall content 
myself with saying, that much damage was 
done by this awful visitation —The val!ey is yet 
a desolate plac., 6 /ertown’ with briars and 
bushes, thickly entangled amidst the tops and 
trunks of fallen treés,@id is the resort of rav- 
.enous animals,’ they betake themselves 
when pursued byman, or after they have com- 
mitted their depredations on the farms of the 
surreunding districts. 
I have crossed the path of the storm, ata dis- 
pce of a hundred miles from the spot where I 
tnessed its fury, and again four hundred miles 
farther off, in the State of Ohio. Lastly, L ob- 
seryed traces of its ravages on the summits o 
the mountains connected with the at Pine 
Forest of Pennsylvania, three hundred miles 
beyond the place last mentioned. In all these 
different parts, it appeared to me not to have ex- 
ceeded a quarter of a mile in breadth:—Audu- 
bon’s Ornithological Biography. 





REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 

The following*sublime effusion, which we do 
not remember to have read before; and with the 
authorship of which we are entirely unacquaint- 
ed, chanced to fall into our hands a day or two 

ince, among other relics of a deceased friend. 
A fine imagination is blended with a fervent piety, 
in reflections like these. 

‘‘Heaveng! what a moment must be that, when 
the last flutter expires on our lips! What a 
change! Tell me, ye whoare deepest read in na- 
ture and in'God, to what new worlds are we 
borne? What new being do we receive? Whith- 
er has that spark, that unseen, that uncompre- 
hended intelligence fled? Look upon the cold, 
livid, ghastly corse that lies before you! That 





it, to range, perhaps, 
space;—to receive new ca- 


illimitabl 
of delight; new powers of perception; 
new glories of beatitude! Ten thousand fancies 


paci 





THE CENCINNATI MIRROR. 
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AMERICAN POETS. 


‘tManoka, an Indian Tale,” and other poems, by Willis 


Gaylord Clark, Esq., some of which, through the me- 
dium of the = press, have already been exten- 
sively circulated and universally admired, ‘is being’ 
published in a bandsome volume.—Har(ford Bouquet. 


eld.—This erratic genius has recently given 
to the world another poem, characterized by all the 
beauties and blemishes which have distinguished his 
former rections. It is entitled the “Last Night of 
Pompeii.” — Philadelphia Album. 


The numerous annunciations of the above description, 


in American papers, are enough to drive a nervous mag 
stark mad. Itlooks as ifthe American people were in a 
state of very starvation, for poetic aliment; as if the bright 
constellation of bards of the Elizabethan age, had never 
attracted their attention, or had ceased to shine in the 


empyrean of literature; as if Homer had never been 
translated; and finally, and to come nearer our own 
times, as if Scott, dnd Byronjiand Moore, and Campbell, 
had never sung. Every college-boy, merchant’s clerk, 
or lawyer's brief-coppier,-who can write a tolerably re- 
spectable set of verses, fancies himself called upon to ad- 
minister to the very obvious wants of the community; 


and forthwith, by squeezing out a poem of two or three 


hundred lines, to give a name to his book, and collecting 
together all the “Other Poems” that he has published in 
the souyenirs and newspapers for the last half dozen years, 
and all the “Stanzas” that he ever addressed to an 
“arched eyebrow,” a “row of pearly teeth,” or a “well 
turned ancle,” he produces and ushers to the world, his 
“unpretending volume ;” and it may be, with as many sins 
upon its head, as a Boston lady has recently ascertained 
a.“fine linen shirt” has stitches, These worthies are 
multiplying as fast, ae did the frogs of Egypt in ‘ancient 
time ;’ and American poetry—or rather the writings of 
American poets, for but few of them condescend to make 
American scenery and history the subject of their poems 
—is becoming as worthless as the prescriptions of a medi- 
cine quack. 

These remarks are not pointed at the volumes named 
at the head of this article, for we have nota sufficiency of 
critical intuition to condemn a work before we have seen 
it. They are general in their intention; and we think 


ume of American poetry that has been published for the 
last four or five years. We have in the eastern papers 
met with several éxtracts from the “Last Night of Pom- 


will apply with greater or less force, to nearly every vol- |} 
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Prephich chew this poem to pimemreomanantnsaee. 


“Mid mellow folds of softly floating gold, 

The. flowered pavilions of the spirit winds, 

That waved in music to the Ausonian breeze, 

And blent, like heart-smiles, with the deep blue vaul¢ 

Of beantifal Campania, like a God, 

(Titan in ancient dreams, whose faintest smile 

Elysian splendors breathed through ocean’s realm,) 

Casting aside earth’s throbbing dust, to put 

His diadem of deathless glory on, 

The sun went slowly down the Apennines.” 

It cannot be denied, that Fairfield has poetic talent of « 

high order; and were it not for his numerous eccentrici- 

ties, and his eternal striving to be (or to be thought) 
original, often at the expense of being incomprehensible, 

he might do something in the poetic way, creditable to 
himself, if not to hiscountry. Mr. Clark, whose volume 
is to be made up partly of the fugitive pieces he has 
“thrown off” during the last three or four years, is one 
of the most voluminous;and one of the least original, of 
American devotees at the shrine of Poesy. He some- 
times writes well, itis true, very well—but generally his 
productions are wofully lacking in energy. There is, 
however, a vein of piety in all he writes, which measurably 
compensates for the ubsence of originality and power. 

It is to be regretted, we think, that our young poetic 

writers have such an itching for publishing their pro- 
ductions ina volume. -If present celebrity be their ob- 
ject, they will stand a better chance of obtaining it, by 
writing for literary papers, magazines and annuals. Ifit 
be future fame, they are eggregiously mistaken in the 
manner they take to acquire it; for ‘he time lost in pre- 
paring and arranging their ‘modest li‘tle volume’ for pub- 
lication, if properly employed, would do much towards 
laying that solid foundation, which can be laid easier and 
better in youth, than at any other time, and without which 
it is impossible to build up that magnificent superstruc- 
ture, which shall withstand the buffets.of criticism, and 
retain its lustre undimmed by the mouldering and obliv- 
ious influences of time. 

Those things which will pass very we!l in a newspaper oF 
annual, will not stand the test of czitical examination 
when they come to be gathered together and published 
in avolume. In the first place, they are looked upon as the 
mere offspring of an impulsive or leisure moment; in the 
second, as the fruits of mature deliberation, careful com- 
position, and still more careful revision. There are fcw 
authors but what in after years, regret the publication of 
this javenile fancy-work. Itis, unless our ideas are in- 
correct, a great piece of folly, and should be discounten- 
anced. Our literature would suffer nothing by this; for 
those who had the wherewith to be.lions and magicians, 
would still be adding to the store-house of mental vigor, 
and cultivating that intellectual soil, which, when proper- 
ly prepared, would produce something that the present 
age might admire, and after ages look upon as a model, 
and imitate. 





LAY FOR THE SEASON, 
Thou art no loiterer, ever-journeying t 
The wrecks of human grandeur tell thy sway: 
Onward, and still, still on, through every clime, 
Thou hold’st the tenor of thy cestless way ; 
And in thy foot-path, awful and sublime, 
Mark mortal fabrics tottering to decay. 
On, on, to the illimitable sea, 
Where close the severing bars of dark Eternity! 


What of the buried year?— It hath 

A record writ with many a crime! 
There’s human blood along its path, 
And there the wrecks of human wrath— 
Worse than the wrecks of Time— 
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Show where in fierce array bath met 
The oppressor and the patriot band.' 
Hard was the struggle—even yet 
With patriots’ blood the soil is wet, 

Of that devoted land. 


To thee, brave Pole, hath Freedom's star 
Gone down at last in utter night. 

Nations beheld thee from afar 

Wage with thy foes unequal war, 
Unaided in the fight— 

Nor stretched @ helping hand to save 
Thee in thy hour of deep distress, 

From Tyranny's unhonored grave; 

And thou art now, at best a slave— 
It may be, something-less. . 


But nobly thou hast fought, and well; 

And thy last throw for liberty— 
Though in that hour of peril fell 
Thy Country's bravest—long will tell 

How men, determined to be free, 

Can steel the heart, and nerve the hand, 
"Po wield with might the battle-brand 
Against Oppression’s lawless band; 

And rather die, than bend the knee 
Beneath the withering frown of those, 
Thy Name’s—thy Country’s—Freedom’s foes! 

ee Ce See ee oe 

Come to the funeral of the year! 

Not with spirits worn by sadness— 

Bring no sigh—and shed no tear— 

Chant the song of joy and gladness. 

Let the dead year find the tomb 

That many a year hath found before it, 

Hidden in the Past’s dark gloom, 

And Lethe’s waters flowing o’er it. 


And other years will still press on, 
Bearing, upon each lovely morrow, 
A calmer sky-—a clearer sun— 
And fewer cups of human sorrow. 
Learning’s star shall brightly glow, 
As Science hidden truths discloses— 
Purer streams of light shall flow 
Where superstition now reposes. 


Still the rose-bud will expand 
O’er the dimpled cheek of beauty, 
And the callous “single band” 
Turn fron waywardness to duty— 
Love’s frail chain will firmer bind 
Hearts that wear the rosy fetter; 
And each coming year will find 
Mankind truer, kinder, better. 


The demagogue will cease to be, 
As he has been, his own extoller; 
And Freedom’s land be really free, 
With none to weartthe “golden collar”— 
And Patriots’ names will not be made 
The scoff and jest of tavern brawlers— 
And Statesmen’s fame wit! not be weigh’d 
Against the rant of daily scrawlers. 


To Fame’s bright temple men have made 
In latter days some madden’d rushes, 
And wrote names there, o’er which ’tis said 
The goddess of the temple blushes! 
No matter—dark'ning years will glide 
O’er ali which Fame can never cherish, 
And whate’er Folly raised in pride, 
Like all of Folly’s works will perish. 
eae 8. : @ 6 = @ 
Another yearis withus. From the deep 
And boundless store-house of Futurity, 
Time's emissaries thus unpansing keep 
Their never-resting journey to the sea 
Unknown, unlimited. Men wake, and weep, 
Seek riches—power—and Fame—and strive to be 
Thought wise, great, learned, good; and then—lie down 
And pass, like ‘Time, away into that vast Unknown! 





Cincinnati Lyceum.—Monday, the 26th ult. was the 
anniversary of this institution. The Discourse, which 
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possession of the Speaker, was so great, that the Discourse 
occupied the time of two evenings, from seven to nine 
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o’clock. Many interesting facts in relation to the early 
settlement of the Miami Country, and many anecdotes of 
the hardy emigrants who first pitched their tents, and 
builded their fires, and erected their altars of worship, on 
the spot over which this city now expands in greatness 
and affluence, were presented. 

Weshould like to see a brief history of the early settle- 
ment of the Country between the Miamies, one that 
could be comprised in a duodecimo volume of two or 
three hundred pages, published; and we know of no in- 
dividual who would be likely to prepare a more satisfac- 
tory work of this kind, than Dr. Drake. It would certain- 
ly yield a rich compensation for the trouble and expense 
it would necessarily cost, to do the subject full justice.— 
Wedo not know that the Dr. has contemplated any thing 
of the kind; if he has, he may rest assured he will receive 
the hearty co-operation and thanks of the community. If 
he has not, we hope he will give this suggestion its proper 
consideration. What vast material might be brought to 
light, to be hereafter worked up “pleasantly and delight- 
fully” by the novelist and the poet! But if such a work 
is ever written, it must be done soon; for those who were 
witnesses of the many and great hardships and privations 
the First Settlers had to endure, in their efforts to estab- 
lish in this then wild region, a local habitation and a 
home, are nearly all passed away; and the few remaining, 
are tottering beneath the weight of years, and sorrows, 
and human infirmities. 





Bachelorism.—He of the Chronicle—than whom, by 
the way,a more incorrigible and systematic old bachelor 
cannot be ferretted out in our goodly city—offers some 
very pretty “hints to single gentlemen,” on the score of 
becoming married inen, and consequently useful and re- 
spectable members of society. He says many fine things, 
in favor of the “holy state of wedlock,” all possessing 
more or less truth, but none of which, we opine, will be 
of any avail, so long as he persists in the selfish determi- 
nation to pursuea different course himself. It is ex- 
tremely unpatriotic, and smacks strongly of insincerity, 
for a man to recommend a drug to others, which he will 
not swallow himself! But perhaps, like many another, 
he considers discretion the better part of valor, and 
would rather endure the il t bachelorism is heir to, 
than fly to others of which he has no conception, in the 
flowery and ever-sunny regions of ‘wedded love.” We 
beseech thee, friend Benedict, to show more consistency 
in this matter, and break the ice thyself; otherwise, a 
“Physician, heal thyself,” willbe the only response to 
thy pleasant but insincere homilies. 


Stephen Girard.—This wealthy and universally be- 
loved individual expired at Philadelphia, on the 26th ult. 
at the advaticed age of upwards of 83 years. He is sup- 
posed to have been the richest merchant in the world.— 
His net capital is computed in the National Gazette at 
ten millions of dollars. He was a native of Bordeaux, 
in France; and rose to his present opulence from a cabin- 
boy, by his strict attention to business, industry, and fru- 
gality. It is stated that “the affairs of bis Bank have 





been left to ten trustees, with instructions to conduct the 
institution in future in such manner that those who are 
its debtors may not suffer by the departure of the la- 
mented Banker.” 





Cincinnati American.—We are informed in the last 
number of this paper, that arrangements are being made 
to publish it as an Evening Daily, after the expiration of 
the present volume, which will be in February next.— 
From a knowledge of the gentleman who is then to be 
associated with Mr. Thomas in the conduction of it, we 
have no doubt the American will richly deserve a gener- 


A ‘Scene at Sea.” —The highly finishea sea picture on 
the first and second pages of to-day’s paper, is from the 
pen of Charles D. Drake, of this city, who was a mid- 
shipman on the Hornet, and left her only a few weeks 
before she was wrecked. It is not often that we meet 
with so vigorous a production, in western periodicals. 
_—_ : = 

Items of News.—Our eastern exchanges bring as noth- 
ing of particular interest from Europe. In England, 
the disturbances consequent upon the rej n of the 
Reform Bill by the House of Lords, had measura- 
bly quelled. But no intelligent person presumes, that 
the Peers will enjoy their triumph for any length of time. 
A letter froma gentleman of observation to the Editor 
of the Liverpool Journal, dated Birmingham, Nov. 3, 
speaks after this wise:—“Having, within these ten days, 
visited Manchester, Bolton, Halifax, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Derby, and Birmingham, I have had opportunities of ob- 
serving theall-absorbing feeling on the subject of reform. 
It is really astonishing. Among commercial men, of 
whom I have seen great numbers in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, as well as in this county and Derbyshire, there 
is one determined expression—it ig in every mouth—it is 
“We will have the Bill.” 

Capo D'Istrias, the tyrant of modern Greece, was 
killed ou the 9th of October, by Constantine and George 
Mavromichalis, the former of whom was immediately 
shot by the body-guard of the President. This event is 
looked up6n as the harbinger of better things for Greece. 

A Boston lady has recently ascertained the very im- 
portant fact, that-a fine linen shirt contains fourteen 






thousand five hundred stitches! r 
> ae, 
Mechanics’ Inatite Leto, gents: by Mr. 
J.L. Talbert. % 
Lyceum.—Lecture, on ng next, by Mr. 
Hubbard, on Hydrogen. , 





I> An apology igdue to our subscribers east of Wal- 
nut street, for the irregularity with which they have been 
furnished with their papers for several weeks past. The 
neglect has been caused by circumstances entirely beyond 
our ¢ontrol—the sickness of the person who delivers 
the Mirror on that route, and our inability to procure a 
careful cartier in his place. By our néxt paper, such 
arrangements shall be made as will ensure their regular 
delivery for the future. Complaints have flocked in upon 
us, but we trast the ‘why and wherefore’ offered is suffi- 
cient to exempt us from all blame. 





> We are compelled this week, on account of the 
cold weather having for a time put a stop to paper-ma- 
king, to print on a smallerand we) we than usual. 
By our next we hope to havea supply of abetter quality, 
when we shall immediately commence fe-printing the 
back numbers. 





New Agents.—At Portsmouth, Ohio, R. C. Slaughter, 
Esq.—Mount Vernon, O., Isaac Hadley, p. m.—Troy, 
0., J. 7. Tullis.—Piqua, O., §. C. Meredith 








PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 








THE MO 





The mouth has been quaintly called the ‘throne 
of smiles,’’ and smiles are said to be all sisters; 
yet how little do they resemble each other!— 
Some are sinple, ingenuous, modest, and inno- 
cent; others are tender, winning, and voluptuous; 
others are lively, gay, petulant, or witty, and 


others mischievous, satirical, or Ofall 
these lovely or mischievous"€o: of the 
lips, the half smile is, by far, the lovely.— 


We take the liberty of bestowing this name upon 
the virgin smile which showaitself with such ti- 








was by Dr. Drake, was in commemoration of the settle- 





ous slice from the big loaf of public favor and patronage. 


midity, which peeps forth with such grace, and 

















which dare not, as it would seem, completely 
expand itself—the smile, if we may say so, which 
is not so much a smile ds the desire of smiling. 
The half smile is the charming symbol of inno- 


cence and candor, the emblem of virtue and of 


pleasure, simple, natural, and unsophisticated. 
The full formed smile, however, is but little in- 
fetior to its younger sister. Somewhat less re- 
tiring and timid; it speaks with more spirit to 
the heart; and, the expression being more com- 
pleté, tends to make it, perhaps, still dearer to 
the admirers of beauty. The smile, when jn- 
genuous is, indeed, one of the most powerful 
charms of beauty. Its language is most expres- 
sive; mute indeed, but eloquent! It is bya smile 
that a bashful beauty approves an avowal which 
her tofigue ,opposes, but with which her heart 
is flattered:” How many conquests have been 
made by a graceful smile! 

May it not be—is it not probable—that the 
poets and painters of antiquity found the model 
of Cupid’s fable bow in «he graceful form of the 
female lip? Is not, indeed, the mouth of a hand- 
some and virtuous woman, the most powerful 
weapon of the ‘“‘mischievous boy,” who, as has 
been observed by a lady of great wit, can subject 
the stronger sex to the dominion of the weaker! 
The lip is truly, then, the bow of love, and of all 
thearrows discharged by Cupid, the smile of in- 

*nocence is certainly the most effective. 


— & 
© PArrior MOTHER. 

In the revolution of South America, the fe- 
males of Caraccas took a considerable share, by 
their influence over their hushands and children. 
One of these, Madame Mohififla, a lady of noble 
family, had three sons in the army; the eldest 
retired to North America, in disgust at the con- 
duct.of Miranda, who he foresaw would be the 
ruin of his country. The second son, Pablo, 
was induced by the arts of a step-brother to de- 
sert over to Monteverde. When on his way to 
Caraccas, the mother was so incensed at his con- 
duct, that in a formal manner, she disinherited 
him. 

After Monteverde had got possession of Car- 
accas, he waited upon her, and expostulated 
with her on what he called the rash steps she 
had taken; hinting, that if she would alter her 

* will, and revoke her sentiments against Pablo, 
her other son, Thomas, who was then in chains 
in a dungeon in Laguira, should be released. 
Indignant at such a proposal, she exclaimed, 
with all the pride and firmness of a Roman ma- 
tron: “I glory in what I have done, and whilé 
my son Pablo may descend to the grave, with 
the curses of his mother on his head, I shall ex- 
ult in my son Thomas expiring in chains; a mar- 
tyr to liberty and his country, rather than he 
should have his freedom on such dishonorable 
conditions.” The general departed in confusion 
at this display of female patriotism, and was 
compelled to respect where he could not punish. 

Brron’s First Love.—We notice from the 
English papers, that the lady of John Master, 
sq., formerly Miss Chaworth, Byron’s earliest 
love, lost her life in the attack by the mob at 


Colwick Hall, the seat of her husband, which| 


; 
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was set on fire im two places, and the furniture 
destroyed. It is mournful to reflect, how many 
connected with the history of the noble bard, 
have died tragical deaths—his “‘Page,”’ immor- 
talized in his tale of Lara, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Shelly, and his first love! The beautiful senti- 
ments of Mrs. Hemans, on the grave of Korner, 
naturally occur on such anoccasion, to those who 
believe and hope in a future. 
“Have they not met ere now? So let those trust 
Who meet for moments, but to part for years— 
And weep and watch, to keep back dust from dust, 
And love, where love is but a fount of tears!” 








SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN POETRY. 








THE PAST AND COMING YEAR. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

Wave of an awful torrent, thronging down, 

With all the wealth of centuries, to the cold 
Embraces of Eternity, o’erstrown 

With the great wrecks of empire, and the old 
Magnificence of nations, who are gone ;— 
Thy last, faint murmur—thy departing sigh, 
Along the shore of Being, like a tone 
Thrilling on broken harp-strings—or the swell 
Of the chained-wind’s last whisper, hath gone by, 
And thou hast floated from the world of breath 
To the still guidance of o’ermastering Death— 
Thy pilot to Eternity—Farewell! 


Go swell the throngful Past—Go, blend withall 
* The garnered things of Death; and bear with shee 

The treasures of thy pilgrimage—the tall 

And beautiful dreams of Hope—the ministry 

Of Love and high Ambition. Man remains 

To dream again as idly; and the stains 

Of passion will be visible once more. 

The winged Spirit will not be confined 

By the experienee of thy journey. Mind 

Wiil struggle in its prison-house, and still 

With Earth’s strong fetters binding it to ill 

Unfurl the pinions fitted but to soar 

In that pure atmosphere, where spirits range— 

The home of high exigtences,—where change 

And blighting may not enter. Love again 

Will bloom—a fickle flower—upon the grave 

Of old affections; and Ambition wave 

His eagle-plume most proudly, for the rein 

Of Conscience will be loosened from the soul 

To give his purpose freedom. The control 

Ofreason will be changeful, and the ties 

Which gather hearts together, and make up 

The romance of existence, will be rent:— 

Yea poison will be poured in Friendship's cup; 

And for Earth’s low familiar element, 

Even J.ove itself forsakes it kindred skies. 


But not alone dark visions !—happier things 

Will float above existence like the wings 

Of the starred bird of Paradise; and Love 

Will not be all a dream, or rather prove 

A dream—a sweet forgetfulness—that hath 

No wakeful changes—ending butin Death. 

Yea, pure hearts shall be pledged beneath the eyes 
Of the beholding Heaven, and im the light 






Of the lov ed Moon. The quiet Night 
Shall hear underneath the skies 
Which whis above them, as the prayer 


And the deep vow are spoken. Passing fair 
And gifted creatures, with the light of truth 
And undebarred affection, as a crown, 











Resting upon the beautiful brow of youth, 


Shall smile on stately manhood, kneeling down 
Before them, as to Idels. Friendship’s hand 
Shall clasp its brother’s; and affection’s tear 
Be sanctified with sympathy. The bier 

Of stricken love shall lose the fears, which Death 
Giveth his fearful work, and earnest Faith 

Shall look beyond the shadow and the clay— 
The pulseless sepulchre, the cold decay; 

And to the quiet of the spirit-land 

Follow the mourned and lovely. Gifted ones, 
Lighting the Heaven of Intellect, like suns, 
Shall wrestle well with circumstance, and bear 
The agony of scorn—the preying care, 

Wedded to burning bosoms, and go down 

In sorrow to the noteless sepulchre, 

With one lone hope embracing like a crown 

The cold and death-like forehead of Despatr, 
That after times shall treasure up their fame 
Even as a proud inheritance and high; 

And beautiful beings love to breathe their name 
With the recorded things that never die. 


And thou, grey voyager to the breezeless sea 
Of infinite Oblivion—Speed thou on— 
Another gift of Time succeedeth thee 
Fresh from the hand of God; for thou hast done 
The errand of thy Destiny; and none 
May dream of thy returning. Go—and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold, 
Eternal prison-house ;—the midnight prayer 
Of suffering bosoms; and the fevered care 
Of worldly hearts—the miser’s dream of gold—~ 
Ambition’s grasp at greatness—the quench’d light 
Of broken spirits—the forgiven wrong 
And the abiding curse—ay, bear along 
These wrecks of thy own making. Lo—thy knell 





Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 
Its last and faintest echo.—Fare thee well! 
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IS published every other Saturday, by John H. 
Wood, at his Book and Music Store, No. 177, Main 
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scription price of this paper, is—One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents per year, if payment be made 
in advance, or within two months from the time of 
subscribing—One Dollar and Fifty Cents, within six 
months—or, One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents, 
within the year. An addition of 12 1-2 cents will 
be made to city subscribers who receive their papers 
by the carrier. When payment is not made until 
after the expiration of the year subscribed for, 
and the publisher is comipelled to force collections, 
Two Dollars will invariably be demande d. 

But as advance payment is equally to the interest 
of subscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solici- 
ted. Any subscriber at a distance, where there may 
be no agent, who, within the time prescribed for ad- 
vance payment, forwards One Dollar to the Pub- 
lisher , (postage paid ,) will be credited with that a- 
mount, [the remainder to stand against hind,] and 
marked as having paid in advance. - 

0p failure to notify the Publisher of a wish to 





discontinue at the expiration of the time subscribed 
for, will be considered a new engagement. No pa- 
per will be discontinued until arrears be paid, only 
at the option of the publisher. 





(cp Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. (besides a copy of 
the work) on all moneys collected and transmitted to the 
Publisher of the Mirror. 
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LECTURES ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
MR. ROBINSONS’ course of lectures on Natural 
Theology, will be given at Letton’s Museum, on Wed- 








esday and Saturday evenings of each week. Season 
tickets $3.00, Lectures to commence at 8 o’clock. 
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